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ROM discussions at AMA’s Office 

Management Conference, it appeared 
that a good many management men well 
experienced in the field of industrial 
relations consider white collar unionism 
inevitable. 

To many office managers, the views 
presented came as unwelcome confirma- 
tion of their own fears. Office workers, 
traditionally. have been closer to man- 
agement than production workers; and, 
as in the case of foremen, organization 
in their ranks is apt to be regarded as 
akind of “betrayal” to be resisted every 
inch of the way, by any means at hand, 
including, as one speaker said, “looking 
at employees as though they were 
tainted.” 

An emotional attitude toward this 
question is, as speakers pointed out, not 
in the company’s interest.’ If an organ- 
izing campaign is allowed to engender 
bitterness, industrial relations in the 
office may be permanently harmed. This 
may be the case even if the union fails 
to win a majority; and if it does win 
under such circumstances, more radical 
leaders are likely to come to the fore. 

There is one point, however, on which 
sue might be taken with the views 
noted above. It is probably inevitable 
that office unions will grow, although 
their rate of expansion has not been 
impressive to date; but as regards the 
individual office, unionism as of a year 
from now—or five years from now, for 
that matter—is certainly not inevitable. 

By and large, workers do not organize 
imless they Seal, rightly or w rongly, that 
Mionism will meet a need they have 
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Are Office Unions Inevitable? 


already become conscious of—and the 
need may be economic or psychological. 

In the past, most office workers have 
been indifferent to unionism, or even 
hostile to it, and the reason has been, to 
some extent, that they felt their status 
bordered on the “executive” or at least 
that a promotion might put them well on 
the way to executive status. Further- 
more, the problems of communication 
have never been so acute in the office as 
in the plant, simply because top manage- 
ment generally makes its headquarters 
in the office. 

Other factors have been the greater 
security enjoyed by office workers, and 
certain special privileges enjoyed by 
them—paid vacations, sick leave, etc. 

Now has the situation changed to any 
great extent? It must be admitted that 
it has, especially in relation to the last- 
named factors. Production employees 
have won many of the privileges for- 
merly reserved to the office force, and 
much-publicized wage increases as well. 
Office salaries have gone up too, but 
there has been little note taken of it in 
the press, and the general impression 
among clerical workers is that they are 
the forgotten victims of the high cost of 
living. 

Court decisions now give the em- 
ployer a little more latitude in dis- 
cussing unionism with employees than 
the NLRB was disposed to allow him in 
the past, but it is doubtful if any amount 
of talking to employees on the subject 
is going to have any effect whatsoever. 
Only actions will speak loud enough for 
them to hear. In the interest of good 

(Continued on page 2) 








TRENDS 
IN 
BUSINESS 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 

Increased industrial activity in August 
and September pushed total production 
to new postwar highs. Employment was 
only slightly below the July all-time 
peak, and unemployment continued to 
decrease, with income payments main- 
tained near record levels. Commercial 
exports are showing considerable ex- 
pansion. 

There are, however, a few disturb- 
ing factors—aside from stock market 
slumps, which may mean anything or 
nothing. Chief among these is the rec- 
ord rise in manufacturers’ inventories in 
July, amounting to $800,000,000. Some 
observers discount this advance, on the 
ground that much of it is due to imbal- 
ance, and that other pile-ups are depend- 
ent on purely temporary price situa- 
tions. But the fact that inventory accu- 
mulations played a large part in the post 
World War I slump cannot be forgotten. 

Then, along with shortages of all 
types, a serious shortage of freight cars 
is developing. The Office of Defense 
Transportation estimates. that domand ~ 
will be for a million carloadings weekly 
by mid-October, and that present capae- 
ity of the railroads is only 925,000. 

Price instability and the possibility of 
more major strikes add to the uncer- 
tainty of the general economic picture, 
but it is still one of prosperity un- 
equaled in peacetime. 








PRODUCTION 

The rise in production which began in 
June continued through August, and it is 
probable that a still further rise oc- 
curred this month. 

Steel production has reached a level 
close to 90 per cent of capacity, and 
output of automobiles and trucks was 
87,078 in the latest week for which fig- 
ures are available, as compared with a 
1941 average of 98,236. 


(Continued on page 2) 


















































































Trends in Business 
(Continued) 
LABOR AND WAGES 

Both employment and unemployment 
decreased from July to August, but the 
drop in unemployment was by far the 
greater. In the week ending August 10. 
57,960,000 persons were employed, or 
170,000 less than in mid-July. Unem- 
ployment dropped by 230,000 to a total 
of 2,040,000. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Retail volume in August topped the 
figure for August, 1945, by 30 per cent. 
with higher prices accounting only par- 
tially for the rise. In the first week of 
September, department store sales were 
up 50 per cent from the corresponding 
week last year. 

Wholesale trade (dollar volume) in 
August was about 22 per cent above the 
August, 1945, figure. 


PRICES 

The Dun & Bradstreet daily wholesale 
commodity index (30 basic commodi- 
ties) reached 224.35 on September 17, 
as compared to 222.18 a week earlier 
and 175.44. a year ago. Wholesale com- 
modity prices rose 3.3 per cent during 
August, as against a 10.1 per cent rise 
in July. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Building permits in 215 cities totaled 
$203,564,929 in August. 4.6 per cent 
below July but 79.3 per cent above 
August, 1945, Dun & Bradstreet reports. 

Largest gains were recorded in the 
Pacific States (164.7 per cent) and in 
New England (140.5 per cent). 


NATIONAL INCOME 

National income for the first six 
months of the year totaled $66,012.- 
000,000, as against $84,682,000,000 in 
the first half of 1945. It is believed. 
however, that a considerable advance 
occurred in July and August, and that 
the upward trend will continue to the 
end of October. In fact, it is esti- 
mated that income in the last half of 
the year may exceed that for the cor- 
responding period of 1945, bringing 
the total for the year close to “45 
levels. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


industrial relations, even if there is no 
threat of unionism, the employer should 
take certain definite steps. 

First, he should be sure that office sal- 
aries are in line with wages for com- 
parable jobs in the factory, and he 
should make sure that the employees 
know it. 

Second, he should remember the old 
truism that people like to be treated as 
individuals, and act accordingly. Fac- 
tory assembly-line techniques are being 
rapidly introduced into many offices, and 
no one would quarrel with any develop- 
ment which makes for greater efficiency. 
But the employer must make sure that 
the advance is not accompanied by regi- 
mentation which tends to make the 
worker a cog in the machine. Attention 
to such things as suggestion systems and 
merit rating plans will make the worker 
feel that what he does is important, and 
that management wants him to use his 
brains as well as his hands. Here the 
office manager and his supervisors have 
an important role. “Consultative super- 





vision” and a real open-door policy can 
go further than anything else in making 
the employee feel he has a real status 
in the organization. It is easier for the 
office manager to keep the channels of 
communication open than it is for the 
plant manager, and the office executive 
should make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. 

Finally, there may be an announced 
policy of promotion from within, and 
the more open and above-board the 
workings of this policy, the better. 
Here, the practice of job-bidding—post- 
ing notices of vacancies on bulletin 
boards and allowing employees to apply 
—might well be considered. 

These measures will not necessarily 
prevent unionism, but they will certainly 
do away with many of the sore spots in 
which it grows most rapidly. And if 
the union does come anyway, they will 
make its advent less painful. 
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OFFICE INCENTIVES 

Incentive pay for office workers can 
raise production per worker 50 to 100 
per cent, according to R. S. MacKenzie, 
Chief Industrial Engineer, The Atlantic 
Refining Company, and speaker at the 
Office Management Conference, Septem- 
ber 19-20 in New York City. 

“Our own experience shows a produc- 
tion increase in six office installations 
of 52 per cent,” Mr. MacKenzie said. 
“A 20 per cent net labor cost reduction 
is normal expectation, with many cases 
doubling this figure.” 


WRITTEN POLICIES 

When a company decides to introduce 
written policies, the first step is to un- 
earth the problems which require defi- 
nition in terms of long-range company 
objectives, Eugene B. Mapel, Super- 
visor, Administration Planning, Car- 
negie-I]linois Steel Corporation, pointed 
out at the General Management Confer- 
ence. For example, he said, the decision 
to make an investment for the purpose 
of reducing maintenance costs on a par- 
ticular piece of obsolete equipment is 
not a policy but a matter of executive 
judgment. On the other hand, the de- 
cision that “when required maintenance 





and repair expenditures plus deprecia- 
tion and related charges for an existing 
facility exceed the corresponding cost 
for a new facility, then the new facility 
shall be installed’ does constitute a 
policy. 

Some of the sources which may he 
explored in determining company pol- 
icy. Mr. Mapel suggested, are: 

1, Written statements in either letters 
or public expressions by the company 
chief executive which give an indica- 
tion of the objectives of the company. 

2. Expressions of responsible de- 
partment heads regarding either indus. 
try or company problems. 

3. Past recommendations regarding 
either organization or policy which have 
been acted upon but have not been re- 
solved in written policy form. 

4. The public expressions of com- 
petitors or others engaged in the same 
type of business. 


VISUAL AIDS 
Visual aids can decrease training time 
from 15 to 75 per cent, August Dvorak, 
Commander, USNR, Project Supervisor. 
Training Film Branch, Navy Depart 
ment, told the Office Management Con- 
ference. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








Preparation of company annual re- 
ports has become something more than 
the mere totaling of figures, and for this 
reason, companies are increasingly mak- 
ing use of the specialized skills of their 
public relations departments in the pres- 
entation of the facts. 

If annual reports are regarded, as 
they should be, as valuable tools of pub- 
lic relations, cooperation of a number 
of executives from various branches of 
the organization is necessary. These 
will probably include: 

1. The controller or treasurer to fur- 
nish the financial source data, supervise 
their use, and make the final check. 

2. The public relations executive. 
who will be responsible for understand- 
able and attractive presentation, and 
may assume the broader responsibility 
of passing on the report from the view- 
point of public acceptance. 

3. The lawyer to check the language 
in regard to certain legal aspects. 

4. The certified public accountant to 
testify to the nature of the financial 
statements. 

5. A person closely concerned with 
industrial relations to contribute infor- 
mation on labor matters, especially if 
the report is to be addressed to em- 
ployees as well as to stockholders. 

6. The company president and/or 
chairman of the board to make final 
decisions. 

7. A high officer to coordinate the 
preparation, perhaps in cooperation 
with an administrative staff officer. 


OTHER EXECUTIVES 

Selection of other cooperating execu- 
tives will depend largely on the specific 
purpose of the report. As it stresses 
labor relations, production, sales, adver- 
tising, finance, research, etc., specialists 
will assist in the preparation. In addi- 
tion, it will be necessary to obtain sum- 
maries of the work done during the past 
year from the heads of the various 
departments and their staffs; occasion- 
ally the annual report may consist 
mainly of the accounts given by the com- 
pany’s divisional heads. 

Where funds and purpose warrant it, 
a staff of professional writers, public 
tlations counselors, designers, illus- 
trators, and photographers may be used, 
but the work of these people will be 
essentially to carry out the ideas of the 
company’s executives. 








Who Writes the Annual Report? 


DETERMINING CONTENTS 

The method of determining the con- 
tents is likely to vary widely from com- 
pany to company, but a description of 
the procedure followed by one large 
corporation may be helpful. 

Initial discussions are started six to 
seven months before the report is issued. 
Major participants are one or two top 
members of the public relations depart- 
ment, who act mainly as coordinators, 
and one or two from the finance depart- 
ment, who supply the accounting data. 
This committee meets informally to de- 
cide on the theme of the report, its major 
topics. and the illustrations. Next, an 
outline is prepared, and specialists on 
the subjects to be treated are asked to 
supply the material, either in outline 
form or as a prepared text. Great care 
is taken with the financial review. Every 
fact is scrutinized, and with the help of 
the public relations department, the lan- 
guage is made as intelligible as possible. 
Next the text is collated and submitted 
to the corporation’s top officers for re- 
view and criticism. Then another draft 
is prepared, incorporating their sugges- 
tions, and the rewritten report is again 
submitted to them. After final revision, 
the report is edited, checked for accu- 
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racy, and re-edited. Then it is ready to 
go to the printer. In some years, a draft 
is submitted to test readings by stock- 
holders, employees, and _ supervisors. 
The end result is a factual and accurate 
record of the company’s accomplish- 
ments which seems to stand the test of 
time. 


SCHEDULE OF WORK 

A possible schedule worked out in 
part by Raymond Balasny, Consultant, 
may serve as a partial model for some 
companies: 

Seventh month (before issuance of the 
report) : selection of those who will have 
a part in the preparation, and of the 
coordinator, the writer, the artist, the 
photographer and the printer. Decisions 
on topics, photographs, art work, colors, 
type, size of report, quality of paper, 
etc. 

Sixth month: preparation of text and 
dummy, including, where possible, com- 
parative statistical tables, photographs, 
graphs; circulation of dummy among 
top officers and experts concerned. 

Fifth month: revision of dummy, and 
circulation of the revision. 

Third and fourth month: preparation 
for the printer of the sections which 
need not be revised in the light of the 
end-of-the-year data. 

On receipt of the auditor's report: 
completion of the sections which depend 
on the final results of the year, comple- 
tion of tables and graphs. 








WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








FEAR PSYCHOSIS 


I recently heard one of the leaders in the 
field of industrial and labor relations express 
a belief with which I am in full accord: 
namely, that the consistently aggressive atti- 
tude of many unions stems from a fear psy- 
chosis. This is reflected in demands for union 
and closed shops, more rigid seniority, etc. 

The element of fear found today among 
working people is not new. Employees are 
oak as they have always been, about 
their job security, their opportunities for 
advancement, their financial and social posi- 
tion, their own welfare and that of their 
families and their unions. It will take a lot 
of effort and keen intelligence on manage- 
ment’s part to eliminate the fears found in 
both organized and unorganized groups.— 
Personnel Manager, Electrical Company. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


In this area, there seems to be a definite 
feeling that management has got to develop 
a definite educational program to familiarize 
not only our workers but the community as 
a whole with the basic principles of our eco- 
nomic system. 

We ourselves are planning to use motion 
pictures and outside speakers to bring these 
points to the attention of our employees. 








There is also a movement to establish a city- 
wide program to educate the public. The 
fundamental stressed in both programs, of 
course, will be the relation between prodae- 
tivity and real wages —Vece President, Sonth- 
ern Manufacturing Company. 





WHITE COLLAR UNIONS 


We are finding -a tendency in our union 
(clerical) to try to keep all the advantages 
white collar workers have always enjoyed— 
security, salary increases based on merit, etc. 
—and to add to them the flat increases in 
pay and other benefits gained by production 
workers’ unions.—Personnel Manager, Insur- 
ance Company. 


LOCAL BARGAINING 


As time goes on, I believe we are going 
to find that sound labor relations are best 
achieved when negotiations are conducted on 
a community basis. 

If we are to have real local bargaining, 
however, management must decentralize au- 
thority—particularly in very large organiza- 
tions—and national union officers must inter- 
fere less with specific agreements negotiated 
at the local level.—President, Metals Com- 
pany. 





ACTIVITIES of the AMA] 





Preview of Comi 


Union Demands 


To Be Given at Personnel Meeting 


Conference in Boston October 8-9 


To Feature Panel Session 


“A Preview of Tomorrow’s Collective Bargaining” will be presented at AMA’s 
Fall Personnel Conference, October 8-9 at the Hotel Statler in Boston. 


Featured on the program will be a 
panel session with representatives of 
both management and labor taking part, 
the discussion being based on union de- 
mands of which management has re- 
ceived advance notice. FElinore M. 
Herrick, Personnel Director, New York 
Herald Tribune, will 
speakers will be George Baldanzi, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America; Henry 
C. Clifton, Partner, McLanahan, Merritt 
& Ingraham; Alan C. Curtiss, Vice Pres- 
ident, Scovill Manufacturing Company ; 
William Gomberg, Director, Manage- 
ment Engineering Department, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers; 
George Hodge, Manager, Labor Rela- 
tions, International Harvester; and 
Matthew Smith, Mechanics Educational 
Society of America. 

Since among the current union de- 
mands stress is being laid on the annual 
wage, one session will be devoted to this 
subject. “Problems of a Guaranteed 
Annual Wage” will be discussed by 
A. T. Court, Labor Economics Section, 
General Motors; “The Annual Wage 
Concept and Management Planning,” by 
Joseph L. Snider, Harvard School of 
Business Administration; and “Main- 
taining Regularized Employment,” by 
Mathew Radom, Empivyee Reiatiuns 
Department, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey. 

Other topics will include executive 
development, in-service training for vet- 
erans, communication with employees, 
the status of personnel administration, 
wages and productivity, and “A Plan to 
Share Cost Savings with Employees” 
(developed by the Bundy Tubing Com- 
pany). 


preside and 


ANNUAL REPORT 

AMA’s annual report, “Management 
Appraises Its Job,” has received wide- 
spread attention not only from the As- 
sociation membership but in the press 


and from other organizations. This 
report, prepared from material sup- 
plied by AMA’s Divisional Councils is 
being used as a basis for discussion in 
many management training conferences. 





To Receive Award 


Paul G. Hoffman 








Production Conference 
Noy. 14-15 in Chicago 


To Stress Lower Costs 


Both technical and personnel aspects 
of getting increased production at lower 
unii cosi will be analyzed ai AMA’s 
Production Conference, scheduled for 
November 14-15 at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Particular stress will be laid on “Get- 
ting the New Product into Economical 
Production,” with attention given to 
means of establishing close liaison be- 
tween research, methods, and produc- 
tion groups, and to planning which will 
reduce to a minimum grievances arising 
because employees can’t “make the 
rate.” 

Other sessions will deal with such 
topics as increasing individual worker 
productivity, quality control, and incen- 
tives. Under the last heading will be 
discussions of straight incentives vs. 
measured day work, of improving incen- 
tive plans, and of securing union co- 
operation in installing them. 





Hoffman to Receive q 
Gantt Medal Award 
At Dinner Meeting 


The Henry Laurence Gantt Memoria] 
Gold Medal for “distinguished achieve. 
ment in industrial management as 3 
service to the community” will be pre 
sented to Paul G. Hoffman, President, 
The Studebaker Corporation, and Chair. 
man of the Board, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, at the Association’ 
Personnel Conference, which will tak 
place October 8-9 at the Hotel Statler ij 
Boston. 

The award is made annually by 4 
board composed of representatives of 
AMA and of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers to memorializ 
the services rendered by Henry Laurenee 
Gantt, management engineer and asso 
ciate of Frederick W. Taylor. The pres 
entation to Mr. Hoffman will take plac 
at a dinner session Tuesday evening, 
October 8. Ralph E. Flanders, Chair 
man of the Board, Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., and former president of 
the ASME, will make the address of 
award, and the medal and certificate of 
award will be presented by John A 
Willard, Partner, Bigelow, Kent, Wik 
lard & Company, Chairman of the Boar 
of Award. Mr. Hoffman will speak ay) 
“Wanted: Pioneers in Human Rel 
tions.” 

Mr. Hoffman’s citation reads: “fol 
providing an inspiring, practical 4 
ample of successful management-labe 
relations in a free society, preserving t 
best traditions of the American heritag 
of individual dignity, democracy 
personal responsibility; and for abl 
leadership in developing private 
public management policies to promolé 
the general welfare by fostering a stab 
national economy.” Studebaker, note 
for its good industrial relations, has 
no serious labor trouble in its 94 yea 
of existence. The average Studebake 
employee has been continuously on 
payroll for more than 13 years, as co 
pared to less than seven years for 
industry as a whole. 


INSURANCE CONFERENCE 
AMA will sponsor an Insurance Co 
ference December 5-6, at the Holt 
Drake in Chicago. 








